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WITH THE 


“LOCWIL 
PIANO MOVER 


Piano moving is easy with a “Locwil” roller, get LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON 


one now and rest assured that your piano can (TIPTON) LIMITED 


be moved without risk of damage to the piano ALEXANDRA WORKS 
or the floor. It saves both time and labour. TIPTON*STAFFS 











FOOTBALLS by MITPR 


TLE 


BALLA 
ARE THE 
THIS MOST POPULAR CHOICE 
BEST SELLING 12-PANEL TO-DA Yr 


BALL IS MADE IN A 
VARIETY OF QUALITIES 


AND SIZES AND IS AN Mitre balls have 

ESTABLISHED FAVOUR- ° + IDEAL 

ITE AMONG SCHOOLS een used in many 

AND JUNIOR CLUBS Cup Finals and FOR SCHOOL 
ASK YOUR LOCAL Representative 

SPORTS DEALER FOR Matches and are TEAMS 


COPIES OF OUR 4 
CURRENT CATA- today the choice From 


LOGUES & PRICE LISTS of leading Education leading 
GIVING FULL DETAILS Aeatiiateins 
OF OUR FOOTBALLS, HOCKEY BALLS AND OTHER SPORTS BALLS . Sports Dealers 


JABEZ CLIFF & CO. LTD. WALSALL Manufacturers: Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 























HIGH CLASS TECHNICAL TOOLS, MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
AS SUPPLIED TO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


May we please quote for your requirements? 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OR COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
TOOLS AND MACHINERY NOW 


READY AND AVAILABLE TO 
HEADMASTERS & INSTRUCTORS 


Please send for your copy now 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD., 341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.1 SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1843 
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HOBART 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
is Standard with 
Educational Authorities 
throughout the country 























HOBART KITCHE@Pauiement 
FOR SCHOOL MEAL SERVICES 


comprises 


POTATO PEELERS 


3 sizes, 5 models 


MIXERS 


20, 30, 40, 50, 60 qt. sizes 
GRAVITY FEED SLICERS 
DISH WASHERS 
FOOD PREPARATION MACHINES 


* 


For details apply to 


SCHOOL MEAL SERVICE DEPT. 


The Hobart Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


Hobart Corner, New Southgate, London, N.II. 
Telephone : ENTerprise 1212 


Divisional Offices and Service Depots at : 


BELFAST ons coe oe eee ees Belfast 45770 
BIRMINGHAM ose ove Midland 1518/9 
BRISTOL oe on oe ove evs Bristol 20208 
CARDIFF ove eos eee ose eve Cardiff 30546 
DUBLIN oe oe oes eee eee Dublin 77212 
GLASGOW .... oe ose eee Shettleston 3471/2 
LEEDS soo coe ese See ous Leeds 27665 
LIVERPOOL ... oes eee ose oe Royal 3254 
MANCHESTER Ardwick 1169 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE Low Fell 7-5279 


NOTTINGHAM 


Nottingham 84771 














— amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 











So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 


B.D.H. 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICALS 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
B.D.H. LABORATORY CKEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 
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Tests have shown that when children use 
‘e ERITH | N Verithin Coloured Pencils their work is 
” neater and more accurate. Surprising? Not 
en COU a 7d g eS really. Children enjoy using Verithin and 
sub- so take a greater pride in doing their work. 
air, ned tness and You will find that Verithin pencils are 
. an economy in the long run. The specially 
— Accu a qcy compact lead has greater durability; leads 
leans wear down very slowly and points are hard 
Sak to snap. Verithin pencils never smudge. 
Work stays clear and clean from year to 
year. Why not introduce them? Obtainable 
from your usual Educational supplier. 
sapreehoancnsane Sah on ano CS 
25 vivid colours VERITHIN 
COLOURED PENCILS 
EAGLE PENCIL CO ASHLEY RD TOTTENHAM NI7 
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f 4 . 
arly eftfer in Chal k 
New 
> of 
p+ An oblong-shaped chalk for . . 
aie producing icerigon 4 COP Gemonstration lettering 
_ the blackboard. 
od. Either thick or thin strokes 
: can be made without 
: o° taking the chalk off the 


blackboard, or using extra 
pressure. Coated with enamel 
to prevent dust soiling the 
hands and clothes. It is 


ideal for italic lettering. 


Dept. S.G.J., 


COSMIC CRAYON COMPANY LTD. i —_ gan 322 
3 72 STICKS IN 
BOX 


Furnival House, 
14-18 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.lI. 


93 wooo 1 Free samples to Teachers on request 
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“T soon found the answer to this one”’ 


COMPARE THESE COSTS AND PROTEIN CONTENTS 


Usual Requirements: 


It’s the sort of problem that crops up every day for a School 
Catering Officer. I have to find the answer. Unfortunately, 
algebraic formulae are no use—they don’t give the answer. 
So I cribbed a bit and called in Symington’s Representative. 
He told me about Symington’s Custard-Mix, and when we 
started using it, the children started asking for more ! That’s 
quite a compliment. With some cooks, custard used to vary. 
Sometimes it was lumpy, sometimes smooth. But now—it’s 
always creamy smooth, and children love it. They love it 
with steamed puddings, all kinds of fruit, pies, and by itself. 
And the cooks love it—too. For Symington’s is a complete 
Custard-Mix. Why do J love it ? Because it’s less than half 
the price of plain custard. That’s how I solved my 
problem—you can solve yours in the same way with 
Symington’s Custard-Mix! 


8 x 7-lb. bags of plain custard powder at 101/4 per cwt. 
Milk at §/- per gallon : 
Sugar at 7d. for each gallon... ‘ : 


Pee Gn 
The Symington’s Way: 
3 cwt. of Symington’s Custard-Mix in 7-lb. bags at 8/2 
NO MILK! NO SUGAR! £19. 12.0 
£24, 16. 2 


Symington’s Custard-Mix per pint 


Saving 


Custard Powder and fresh milk per pint 

Protein - 19.3 gms. 
Mineral matter, phosphates, etc. 4.1 gms. 
Carbohydrates... 52.0 gms.+-added sugar 


21.6 gms. .. Less than 0.2 gms. 


SYMINGTON’S Complete Custard-Mix 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 
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Edueation for What ? 


By JuNIus. 


From time to time among the book reviews we find 
that someone has written a book, usually of an auto- 
biographical character, detailing the rise of some clever 
youngster from some seedy domicile in a slum district 
via the public or direct grant school, the University, 
usually Oxford or Cambridge, to the giddy heights of 
what used to be accepted as a restricted profession. 

And then the question has been forthcoming as to 
whether all these educational limbs have fitted him, or 
at least have enabled him to adapt himself adequately 
to the new social grade into which he has been thrust. 


Social Changes. 

About twenty years ago to be a member of a profession 
meant to be associated with a certain social pattern of 
life. Masters and mistresses were attended by the 
necessary servants, who ministered to their wants and 
this enabled the master to devote his time to his 
profession; whilst the mistress occupied her time in 
running the home and engaging in various kinds of 
voluntary work, including local government service. 
This particular relationship of master and servant had 
existed so long that it was normally taken for granted. 
By many it was regarded as a career for which long 
custom had prescribed rules and regulations, including 
the provision of board and lodging, promotion, often 
opportunity for foreign travel and a clean ‘ position’ 
with the chance of a legacy or pension at the end of it 
all, for what—long hours, service loyally and freely 
given, ‘ without asking any questions ’—as one footman 
explained when applying for the post of school-caretaker 
in a borough. 

For years domestic service easily held its own with 
industry and triumphed in places where industry was in 
short supply. Although a certain amount of odium was 
attached to the designation of ‘skivvy,’ yet this 
‘position’ was regarded as something higher in the 
social scale than many jobs in factories, agriculture, 
mining (pit brow girls) and kindred work. Maintenance 
and security were the two great points of attraction of 
domestic service, although these were often used as a 
cloak for exploitation and subservience. Crushing 
taxation and death duties, involving the closing of 
many of the stately homes of Britain, plus the shorter 
hours and better remuneration associated with work in 





industry and commerce, all tended to affect the 
prospects of domestic service as a career. 


Independence. 

But there was another factor—a kind of a desire for 
independence, an assertion or rights, a resentment 
against the ‘“‘boss’”’ class, a state of affairs easily 
satisfied in industry by the creation of an anti-boss 
organization—the union and the shop stewards. There 
was a feeling of the need for recognition of the human 
personality, a need for better and kinder human 
relationships. It is true that conditions varied widely, 
from the homes where the communal instinct was in 
the ascendant; to those where the idea prevailed that 
two kinds of human beings existed—namely menials 
and the others. 

The closing of the ‘ stately homes,’ the abandonment 
of the multiple home, obviously affected the demand, 
but there was still a definite shortage of domestic 
labour. 

The so-called middle class began to murmur. The 
Youth Employment Committees were bombarded with 
applications for maids and requested to tackle the 
problein by placing before school-leavers, at last term 
interviews, the advantages of domestic service. The 
inducements included wireless, a nice bedroom and a 
kitchen ‘all to yourself’ and regular hours and times 
off, use of bathroom, and good wages and all that. In 
some cases uniform was discarded and the prospects, at 
least, sounded very rosy. But there was still a shortage 
and the shortage still exists. 

The second world war worsened rather than helped 
to solve the problem. There was inflation and the 
differentials between the middle and the artisan classes 
grew narrower and narrower. ‘ Us is now where yous 
was ’ now bore more than a semblance of truth. The 
artisan classes definitely declined to allow their offspring 
to wait upon their erstwhile, so-called social betters. 
Whether they were correct in their attitude is a matter 
of opinion. At least the maids would have had the 
advantages of a good home—in most cases—and 
afforded a training which they could have used to good 
account, later, when organizing their own homes. So 
the middle classes had to resort to improvization by 
engaging part-time labour, paid hourly with set hours 
plus light or heavy refreshment as the case may be. 


EDUCATION UBRARY 
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Hence the existence of ‘treasures,’ ‘ obligers,’ ‘ char- 
ladies,’ ‘ chars,’ maids and others of like ilk assisted by a 
multitude of labour saving devices. But the organization 
and completion of the necessary work to run the house 
usually gravitated to the lady of the house plus the 
members of the family she was able to coax ‘to turn 
volunteer.’ We have read of bishops helping to wash 
up. 
Times of Absence. 

At times of absence or when the ‘ obliger’ sought 
pastures new, the labour had to be forthcoming from 
within the home. The home had to come first at all 
times and especially in times of sickness. There was 
very little opportunity of dodging one’s responsibilities 
by fleeing to an hotel or guest house. The unity of the 
family had to be maintained ; the chores had to be done. 
With this picture in mind the question arises as to the 
kind of education required to cope with these day to 
day domestic problems, which will by no means be 
confined to the female side of the establishment. 

The National Health Service and the local council’s 
scheme for home help have progressively proceeded far 
in the direction of solving the problems of sickness when 
serious, but there remain the tasks routinely arising 
under the headings of cookery, laundry and housewifery, 


The Good Old Days. 

Gone are the days when school teachers used to be 
chided for displaying ignorance in the most elementary 
domestic matters—the frying of an unshelled egg, in a 
pan, the ‘attempt to pluck a hare,’ ‘ the failure to apply 
a crust to a potato pie ’ and the consequent rush home to 
an ‘untutored’ mother who fortunately knew all the 
answers. Those gibes to-day are gone, the schools have 
been at work and the domestic arts and sciences are now 
an integral part of the curriculum of the girls’ schools for 
further education—eleven plus and all that. For boys 
there are woodwork and metalwork. In some schools 
the subjects are mildly interchangeable, which is all to 
the good : a few boys are allowed to learn cookery and a 
few girls venture on practical work which verges on 
woodwork. Unfortunately, however, as the school 
grades begin to separate and draw widely apart there is 
a tendency to regard the domestic subjects as the 
perquisites of the academic lame ducks and to supersede 
these subjects in the curricula of the clever Janes by 
others which will help them in their University and other 
careers later. 

No matter how much one may earn and be in that 
fortunate position to be able to pay for help, occasions 
do arise and often frequently, when knowledge of 
housewifery is very necessary and sooner or later has to 
be learnt, perhaps by unpleasant experience. And for 
all, of high and low degree, who desire to embark on 
marriage, this knowledge is vital. One may rejoin by 
saying, ‘Do you want to educate our young folks for 
life on a desert island?’ The answer is that education 
should be such as to enable one to adapt himself to live 
anywhere. Then young people will be able to face life 
anywhere and at any time with greater courage and a 
greater desire to embark in a spirit of adventure. Of 
course a great many of the simple arts of homemaking 
can be inculcated in the home and it would be to the 
benefit of home and school if a list of necessary home 





schools and arrangements made for mutual coverage. 
This could apply in the case of sex teaching. 


Need for Altruism. 


But there will have to be a different attitude towards 
service. There will have to be a greater infusion of the 
spirit of altruism. Many people who would resent having 
to undertake the housework chores for others would have 
no hesitation in accepting this service for themselves if 
sick at home or in hospital. There are hundreds of jobs 
far dirtier and harder than many of those associated with 
the home. In these days there are no menials. We are 
all working for one another, whether we like it or not, 
and we are all taking orders of some kind or another. 
Often the more important the post, the more masters 
one has. A constitutional monarch may have fifty 
million subjects who elect a government, who proceed 
to pass laws and regulations and then bring the 
documents to the ruler to be signed. A maid who is 
home-making for a doctor is performing a public service 
by helping that doctor to give the most of his skill and 
knowledge to her fellow beings. 

So we must educate not only for leisure, but for life, 
which not only includes looking after one’s self but 
having regard to the wants of others. Until we have 
achieved even the approach to this ideal, the young will 
have to be taught, either at school or at home to perform 
those homely chores which will enable them to produce 
the maximum of comfort and happiness. 


What kind of Art Schools ? 


The closing of certain art schools, the proposed 
amalgamation of some and the withdrawal of certain 
courses from the curriculum of yet others, have caused 
some public controversy in the last year or so. These 
measures are the outward signs of deeper changes that 
are taking place in the organization of our national 
system of art schools, developments which are the subject 
of two broadcasts in the B.B.C. Third Programme, to 
coincide with the beginning of the new term. 

Basil Taylor, a member of the staff of the Royal 
College of Art, will talk about them from his personal 
point of view on September 15 at 9-35 p.m. This will 
be followed on October 3 by a discussion among a group 
of those at present responsible for the training of artists 
and designers. Their names will be announced shortly. 


The Minister of Education, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, has 
appointed Mr. W. K. Reid to be his Assistant Private 
Secretary. Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, has appointed Mr. R. F. 
Cunningham as his Private Secretary. 


A school for backward children, which will eventually 
cater for 600 has been opened in a former military 
academy at Készeg, western Hungary. By September 
there will be 250 pupils at the school aged three to 
eighteen. The number will be increased to 600 by 1960. 
The school has workshops for pottery and woodwork 
and will teach youngsters animal husbandry, plant 
growing and gardening on its thirty-two acres of adjoining 
farmland. Plans include the setting up of an 
experimental department for children with speech 


requirements could be drawn up by parents and the | impediments. 
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Educational Expenditure 


In reply to a question asked in the House of Commons 
just before the recess by Mr. Ellis Smith who wanted to 
know the educational expenditure per thousand of the 
population in England, Wales and Scotland, respectively, 
for 1946, 1950, 1956, and on the latest date; and the 
corresponding figures for Bournemouth, Eastbourne, 
London, Stoke-on-Trent, Salford, Cardiff, and Swansea, 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd gave the following details : 








1946-47 1950-51 1956-57 1958-59 
(Estimate) 
£ £ £ £ 

England 4,040 5,565 10,817 13,106 
Wales 5,195 6,898 12,842 15,311 
Scotland 4,752 6,427 11,957 13,874 
Bournemouth .. 3,025 4,217 8,650 10,501 
Eastbourne -. 3,902 6,034 11,462 14,056 
London .. > 27 6,317 11,933 13,970 
Stoke-on-Trent 4,128 6,030 12,529 15,264 
Salford .. 4,185 5,568 10,467 12,323 
Cardiff... .. 4,254 5,393 11,332 14,191 
Swansea .. .. §,026 5,915 12,171 13,855 





The available figures of population for 1946-47 cover civilians 
only ; for the other years they include service personnel. 


The figures for 1958-59 are based on the figures of population 
for mid-1957, the latest available. 


Supply of Teachers in the Nineteen 
Sixties 

Sir Philip Morris, Chairman of the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, has 
written to advise Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of 
Education, on the supply of teachers likely to be required 
in the 1960’s. The Minister is considering the Council’s 
advice as a matter of urgency and will announce the 
measures he proposes to take very shortly. 

As the result of a review undertaken at the Minister’s 
request, the Council estimates that if oversize classes are 
to be eliminated by 1968, a total teaching force of 
326,000 will be required. In 1957, the teaching force 
was 258,683, which included an exceptionally low net 
increase of 4,300 over the previous year. As regards the 
supply of candidates offering themselves for training, 
the Council finds the present position ‘‘ not unsatis- 
factory.’’ But it recommends that 16,000 additional 
places be provided in teacher training colleges by the 
autumn of 1962 and suggests various criteria to be 
observed as far as possible in planning new colleges or 
expansions to existing colleges. The Council does not 
recommend the postponement of the introduction of 
the three-year course which is due in 1960. 


The 1958 Reith Lectures will be given by A. C. B. 
Lovell, O.B.E., F.R.S., Professor of Radio Astronomy in 
the University of Manchester and Director of the 
Jodrell Bank Experimental Station. The lectures, 
entitled ‘‘ The Individual and the Universe,’’ will be 
given in the B.B.C. Home Service on Sunday evenings 
beginning on November 9. i 





Salaries of Teachers 


Report of the Committee on Salaries of Teaching Staff 
of Training Colleges, 1956. 


Local Education Authorities and Governing Bodies 
are advised in Administrative Memorandum No. 574 
that the Minister has approved the following amendment 
to Section 6 of the above Report with effect from Ist 
September, 1958 : 

Delete existing sub-section (b) and substitute the 
following : 

‘‘(b) (i) In the case of a particular Technical Training 
College, where the Local Education Authority or 
Governing Body is of the opinion that the proportions 
of staff set out in sub-section 6 (a) above are not 
appropriate for the needs of the college, such propor- 
tions may be varied in agreement with the Minister. 


(ii) In the case of a particular College, other than 
a Technical Training College, where the Local 
Education Authority or Governing Body is of the 
opinion that the proportions of staff on the Senior 
Lecturer and Principal Lecturer grades set out in 
sub-sections 6 (a) (ii) and 6 (a) (iii) above are not 
appropriate for the needs of the College, such propor- 
tions may be varied in agreement with the Minister.”’ 


New text books brought into use this month by the 
Japanese Ministry of Education emphasize character 
building and loyalty rather than the pre-war nationalism 
and Emperor-worship. 





Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 
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Contributions to Scottish Universities 
New Committee Holds First Meeting. 

The committee under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Lord Sorn, M.C., LL.D. which has been appointed by 
the Rt. Hon. J. S. Maclay, C.M.G., M.P., the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, to enquire into an application by 
the four Scottish Universities for an increase in the 
contributions which they receive from the Education 
(Scotland) Fund, held its first meeting in Edinburgh on 
September 1. 

The contributions are paid on behalf of the Scottish 
local authorities collectively. From 1938 to 1946 the 
total sum shared by the four Universities each year was 
£43,000 (Aberdeen £4,000, Edinburgh £13,000, Glasgow 
£21,000, St. Andrews £5,000). In 1947, the amount was 
increased to £60,000 a year (Aberdeen £9,000, Edinburgh 
£21,000, Glasgow £21,000, St. Andrews £9,000). This 
increase implemented a recommendation of a committee 
under the Chairmanship of the late Lord Cooper. 

The other members of the committee are Sir George 
Henderson, K.B.E., C.B., Sir Murray Stephen, M.C., 
LL.D. The Secretary of the committee is Mr. R. A. 
Dingwall-Smith of the Scottish Education Department. 
Communications to the committee should be addressed 
to Mr. Dingwall-Smith at St. Andrew’s House, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 





Commonwealth Institute 
Exhibition of Maltese Art. 

A representative exhibition of paintings by modern 
Maltese artists is being held at the Commonwealth 
Institute until September 28th. 

Due to open last June but delayed through the London 
dock strike, this exhibition owes a great deal to the 
inspiration and initiative of Mr. Eric Newton, who 
visited Malta in 1957 at the invitation of the British 
Council and who met leading Maltese artists at the 
British Institute and the Government School of Art. 
He suggested holding an exhibition at the Common- 
wealth Institute and his suggestion was followed up by 
Mr. John Axisa, Director of Technical Education, 
Malta. Artists were invited to submit canvases to a 
Selection Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Flores. 

The exhibition includes works by Esprit Barthet, 
Joseph Calleja, Antoine Camilleri, Emanuel Cremona, 
Carmel Mangion and Frank Portelli. 


—S— 


Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but 
it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers and guides the 
young. He lives in obscurity and contends with 
hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, 
no golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch 
along the borders of darkness and makes the attack on 
the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily 
duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which are the 
enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He 
quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, and 
steadies the unstable. He communicates his own joy in 
learning and shares with boys and girls the best 
treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which in 
later years will shine back to cheer him. This is his 
reward.’’—-HENRY VAN DyKkE. 











Mature State Scholarships 
Fewer Women Apply. 

Fewer women are applying for courses at universities 
under the Ministry of Education’s Mature State Scholar- 
ship scheme. Applications have dropped by 50 per cent. 
in two years. Out of twenty-five successful candidates 
in 1958, who included a carpenter, a leather currier and 
two furniture salesmen, there was only one woman, a 
medical research technician. 

The scholarships are available for men and women 
over twenty-five, normally resident in England and 
Wales, who were unable to take a university course at 
the usual age but who have shown by their continued 
study, probably in a workers’ educational class or 
extra-mural tutorial class, that they are likely to benefit 
by a course at a university as a full-time student. The 
scholarships are designed to provide courses of liberal 
studies. 

Up to thirty scholarships will be available next year 
and suitably qualified candidates are invited to apply to 
the Ministry of Education Awards Branch, 14, Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. All applica- 
tions must be in by November 12 this year. 

Since the scheme started in 1947 there have been 318 
such scholarships awarded, 252 to men and 66 to women. 
Most awards have been made in the English Economics, 
Politics and History groups of subjects, though the 
Ministry says that Economics as a subject was less 
popular last year than hitherto. 

Of the 192 scholars who completed courses by July 
last year—the latest date for which results are available— 
178 gained Honours degrees, 22 with First Class Honours 


Ministry of Education Art Examinations 


Exhibition of Best Work 

A new design for a telephone box is among the best 
work produced this year for the Ministry of Education’s 
Art Examinations, which are on show at 1, Chepstow 
Place, London, W.2 up to the 23rd of this month, 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive, from 10-0 a.m. to 5-0 p.m. 
Admission is free. 

Students’ work from Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bristol, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and many other parts of 
England and Wales are on view. The display includes 
lithography, millinery, furniture, theatre design, sculp- 
ture, pottery and silversmithing. Among the many 
varied exhibits are a stained glass panel from the 
Swansea School of Art, a satin evening dress from the 
Manchester Regional College of Art, a restaurant sign 
from the Lancaster and Morecambe College of Arts and 
Crafts, a domestic mincer of unusual design from the 
Birmingham College of Art and Crafts and shoes from 
the Leicester College of Art. 

The exhibition will also be shown at the Leicester 
College of Art from 20th to 3lst October and at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne at Laing Art Gallery from 17th 
to 30th November. 





A young Samoan girl, the first Polynesian woman ever 
to graduate as a B.A. and M.A., has just arrived in this 
country with a grant-in-aid from the British Council. 
She is twenty-six-year-old Miss Fanaafi Ma’ia’i who is 
related to Samoan chiefs, and is here for two years to 
study for a Ph.D. at London University. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


At the present time schools are asked to produce as 
many scientists as possible. They are needed to invent 
and manipulate the machines and techniques of the 
modern world. One cannot he!p wondering, however, if 
a demand of this kind is not one-sided. All the 
indications suggest that in the lifetime of the boys and 
girls at present in school, these Islands (provided no 
major war breaks out) will become more closely 
identified with Europe. It would therefore appear to be 
a reasonable deduction that the scientists and the 
administrators of the next twenty years will be coming 
into much closer contact with their colleagues in other 
countries of Europe. 

Already one can see in the Iron and Steel Federation, 
which at present has its headquarters in Luxembourg— 
and which might have its headquarters in Brussels—the 
shape of things to come. In this federation technicians 
and administrators from many countries work together. 
The children of these people attend a school where 
instruction is given to children not only in their mother- 
tongue but also in at least one other language. As they 
grow older, instruction is in fact given in subjects like 
mathematics or history or geography in a language other 
than their own. Thus a boy of British parents might 
find himself learning mathematics in French or geography 
in German. These children are obviously being prepared 
to be citizens of Eurore. 

There is a polite fiction in this country that English 
people cannot learn foreign languages. This is simply 
not true. The war should have nailed that lie. The 
Overseas Service of the B.B.C. was admittedly the best 
ameng all the combatant nations, and while each 
language section did have a few nationals engaged in its 
working the service was inspired by people whose native 
language was English. The truth is that when English 
people put their minds to it they can excel in foreign 
languages as in most other activities of the human mind. 

Anyone who has a knowledge of education overseas 
at the present time will be aware of the emphasis which 
they put on the study of foreign languages—and 
particularly English. Fifty-five per cent. of the literate 
world is learning English. This, of course, is a great 
compliment to England (and America) and the English 
language. But the fact that this is taking place should 
not be used as an excuse for English people refusing to 
learn foreign languages. On the contrary, it should act 
as a spur to do so. 

It always comes as a shock to people who visit 
France, and who have studied French up to School 
Certificate standard, to find that although they have 
spent four years m the study of the language they do 
not get very far in ordinary conversation with French 
people. They find, to their surprise, that French boys 
and girls who have learned English for the same period 
can make themselves very much better understood in 
English than English boys and girls can in French. The 
fact is that probably far too much attention in England 
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is paid to the niceties of French grammar and not enough 
to common use and usages. The same applies to 
German. The subjunctive moods in French and 
German are means whereby examiners trip up the 
unwary. In practice one can get along very well in 
France and Germany without using the subjunctive 
mood at all. 

It has been suggested that perhaps the best way of 
learning a foreign language is to master the simple 
grammar, acquire a vocabulary of a thousand words, 
purchase a pipe, go abroad and put the pipe in the 
mouth every time the foreign language is spoken. 
There is a profound truth in this suggestion. Conver- 
sational and written drill on basic grammar and 
vocabulary should be the foundation upon which 
further advances in a foreign language are based. The 
advance can then take place according to the activity of 
the person concerned. Thus, a mathematician and 
scientist will want to know the scientific terms, a doctor 
the medical terms, an economist the economic and 
philosophical terms, and so on. As matters are at the 
moment every pupil is trained as though in the future he 
is going to read nothing but Racine and Goethe. In fact 
he is more likely to read the French and German 
illustrated papers and, most important, the professional 
magazines and journals in the languages connected witl 
his work. The basic vocabulary will enable him to 
understand the former. His specialized vocabulary wil 
enable him to understand the latter. 








* * * * 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


With the beginning of a new academic year all loca 
authorities are examining with care and attention th 
number of children in the schools, and particularly i 
the secondary schools. Official statistics show that it 
general the size of primary classes is falling but that th 
size of secondary classes is increasing. Tie reason is tha 
the ‘‘ bulge ’’’ is now passing out of the primary school 
into the secondary schools. 

Apart from one or two difficult areas sufficient place 
have been created to meet the needs of primary schook 
Both the Ministry of Education and the local authoritie 
deserve a word of praise for their work during the pz 
ten years in meeting this challenge. Primary educati0 
did not break down, although at one time it looked: 
though this might happen. It is, however, more difficul 
to meet the challenge of the ‘‘ bulge ’’ years at secondat 
level than at primary level. Secondary schools demail 
bigger sites and, most important of all, they take longé 
to build. As a rough and ready guide a secondal 
school takes twice as long to build as a primary scho 
of the same size. Because of this secondary school 
which are planned to open in any one year have, # 
many cases, to be started two years before that datt 
It is this time lag which makes the secondary problet 
more difficult than the primary problem. 

The post war ‘‘ bulge’’ will be in the second 
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schools until 1961. This will te the year of greatest 
difficulty. Education authoritie; at this time are there- 
fore examining two problems. In the first place they 
are scrutinising numbers in existing secondary schools, 
and particularly the new schools which have been opened 
this year, to see how far they are coping with present and 
future demands. At the same time they are examining 
future plans because they know that unless work starts 
on new schools -ketween now and September ot next year 
they will not be reacy ior 1961. It is an anxious time 
for all concerned. Secondary education, and particularly 
the type of education given in secondary modern 
schools, is very much under public attention. It would 
be deplorable it children were denied the right kind of 
secondary education because ot gross overcrowding. 
That is the problem which is facing all education 
authorities at the present time. The year now bezinning 
is the last year for e‘iective action. If building work on 
new schools is delayed the children born in the “‘ bulge ’’ 
years will naturally sufier. 


Increased Scope of the Isaac Wolfson 


Foundation 

In view of the increased activity of the Isaac Wolfson 
Foundation, created by Mr. Wolfson in 1955, the Board 
of Trustees has been enlarged and the administration 
placed on a more formal and permanent basis. The 
Foundation has undertaken grants totalling more than 
{1 million and has a capital fund, amounting to upwards 
of £6 million. 

The present policy of the Foundation continues to be 
primarily the advancement of education and health in 
the United Kingdom and Commonwealth, with particular 
reference to: 

Scientific and technological education 
Building facilities for higher education 
Youth activities 

General medical research 

Cancer research 

Medical, surgical and nursing services. 

Within its chosen fields, the Foundation will direct its 
efiorts where private donations can do most to initiate 
new projects, and in addition will seek to co-operate 
with national and with other voluntary organizations. 

The following comprise the Board of Trustees : 

The Right Hon. The Lord Nathan, P.C., T.D., 
P.R.G.S., F.S.A. (Chairman), Mr. Isaac Wolfson, The 
Right Hon. The Lord Birkett, P.C., Sir Stanford Cade, 
K.B.E., C.B., F.R.C.S., The Right Hon. The Lord 
Evans, G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P., Protessor A. L. 
Goodhart, K.B.E., Q.C., F.B.A., Mrs. Isaac Wolfson, 
Mr. Leonard Wolfson. Mr. Samuel Wolfson is an 
Advisory Trustee. 

Lt. General Sir Harold Redman, K.C.B., C.B.E., has 
accepted appointment as director and secretary of the 
Foundation, assisted by Mr. D. E. Myers. The office is 
at 20, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2. 


Mr. T. H. Tunn, deputy director o1 education for 
Sheffield, is to be director in succession to Mr. Stanley 
Mofiett, who has resigned. 





H.M. Inspectorate of Schools Changes 


Mr. H. J. Shelley, C.B., Chief Inspector for Further 
Education (Industry and Commerce), and Mrs. E. C. 
Mee, C.B.E., Chief Inspector for Primary Education, 
retired on August 3lst, and Dr. P. A. Browne, C.B., 
Chief Inspector for Secondary Education, will retire on 
3lst January, 1959. 

Cn September Ist Mr. J. E. H. Blackie, Chief 
Inspector for non-vocational Further Education, became 
Chief Inspector for Primary Education, Mr. C. R. 
English, Staff Inspector for Engineering, became Chief 
Inspector for Further Education (Industry and Com- 
merce) and Mr. R. D. Salter Davies, Staff Inspector for 
the Youth and Youth Employment Services, became 
Chief Inspector for non-vocational Further Education. 

Mr. W. R. Elliott, now Chief Inspector, General 
Duties, will become Chief Inspector for Secondary 
Education on Ist February, 1959, and Mr. J. G. M. 
Allcock, now Divisional Inspector for the North-Western 
Division, will become Chief Inspector, General Duties, 
on the same date. 





Committee on Grants to Students 


The Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department announce that the Committee on Grants to 
Students set up recently under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Colin Anderson is now ready to receive written 
evidence. Any interested persons or bodies are invited to 
submit a memorandum to the Secretaries (for England 
and Wales, Mr. D. Neylan, Ministry of Education, 14, 
Cornwall Terrace, London, N.W.1, and for Scotland, 
Mr. G. A. T. Hanks, Scottish Education Department, 
St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh, 1), if possible not later 
than 30th November, 1958. The terms of reference of 
the Committee are: ‘‘ to consider the present system of 
awards from public funds to students attending first 
degree courses at universities and comparable courses at 
other institutions and to make recommendations.”’ 
Among the questions which the Committee will be 
considering are the kinds of awards to be made from 
public funds, the method of selecting students for such 
awards and the principle of the hardship test required by 
the law as it now stands. 





B.B.C. School Television Broadcasts, 
1958-59 


The Mathematics programmes in the Autumn Term, 
which will be broadcast on Monday at 2-5 p.m., will be 
re-broadcast from telerecording on Friday of the same 
week at 11-20 a.m. 

The Science and Life programmes to be broadcast 
throughout the school year on Wednesday at 2-5 p.m., 
will be re-broadcast from telerecording at 11-20 a.m. on 
Tuesday of the following week. 

It has been necessary to make a change in the 
arrangements for the series to be broadcast on Tuesday 
in the Spring and Summer Terms. Looking at Britain, 
originally announced for the Spring Term, will be 
broadcast in the Summer Term and the series on English 
Drama will be broadcast in the Spring Term instead of 
in the Summer Term. 
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The Next Step in Education 


Following is the statement to be submitted by the Executive to the Conference of the Divisional Executives 
as a basis for discussion at the secoi:d coz:ference session. 


In view of the present acute shortage of teachers, it 
may seem unrealistic to discuss the next major step in 
education. There will probably be grave difficulties in 
maintaining a reasonable standard of education in the 
secondary branch, within the compulsory field, let alone 
embarking upon an extension. Indeed, some of the 
policies now being developed, which are in themselves 
highly desirable, are likely to accentuate the immediate 
difficulties. The decision to increase the training period 
for teachers from two to three years is an overdue 
improvement, but one must not ignore the fact that at 
least at first it will lead to fewer entries from the schools, 
particularly of women candidates. Many potential 
applicants may feel that the third year will bring an 
undue financial strain upon them and their parents and 
therefore accept alternative forms of employment more 
immediately remunerative. Some, on the other hand, 
who might have aecepted a two-year training course, 
will prefer to undertake a complete University course. 
The rapid extension of technological education is 
imperative but its demands on financial resources and 
teaching capacity are likely to be considerable. 

Yet it was at a time of gravest emergency that the 
plans for the education service were worked out and 
formulated in the Education Act of 1945. This Act 
envisaged both the raising of the age of compulsory 
attendance to sixteen, and the institution of a compulsory 
system of part time day continuation education after 
school leaving to the age of eighteen years. These were 
not thought of as alternatives but as complementary 
policies. 

Some movement towards both of these policies is 
discernible in recent developments. It is clear that 
despite the pressure on secondary schools, more pupils 
are staying at school beyond the age of fifteen. The 
main feature of grammar school education has not been 
the number of early leavers but the larger number staying 
on for ‘A’ level and equivalent courses. The most 
significant feature of the new and well organized secondary 
modern school had been: the very marked growth of 
fifth year courses of one kind and another, and the 
extent to which parents are requiring continued education 
for their children. As the larger age groups pass through 
the secondary schools and the competition for posts 
requiring qualifications becomes more marked, the 
tendency to a longer full-time schooling will be 
accentuated. 

On the other side, the development of part-time 
education has been a major factor in the organization 
of education during the period since the war. In 1937-38 
there were 41,500 part-time day release students; in 
1956-7 417,000—a ten-fold increase. Every year since 
the war has seen an increase in the numbers concerned. 
Even more significant than the increase in numbers is 
the greater amount of interest shown by employers and 
parents in this conception ot training within and around 
industry. 





During the next few years it will not be possible to 
implement fully both these proposals, i.e., the raising of 
the school leaving age to sixteen and the full provision 
of County Colleges, and although by about 1975 both 
may be realized, they will for the time being appear as 
alternatives. 

The decision which will have to be taken is one of 
emphasis. And it is one which will affect local education 
authorities all the more seriously in view of the change 
in the grant organization. Whilst major policy decisions 
such as the actual raising of the school leaving age and 
the introduction of a compulsory system of County 
Colleges are matters for the Government, under the 
Block Grant scheme local authorities will have increasing 
responsibility for the fashioning of the education service, 
and certainly for determining the main trends of 
educational development in their own areas. In these 
matters it must always be remembered that policy needs 
to be determined a decade before practice. 

If the aim within the 1965-75 period is to secure 
compulsory attendance up to sixteen, then clearly the 
more that an authority can do in the development of 
its secondary modern education the better. Encouraging 
all pupils to stay to the end of the year following their 
fifteenth birthdays (rather than to the end of the term), 
the provison of advanced courses of.a general character, 
the institution of local leaving examinations, the 
development of a generalized first examination available 
for all schools for pupils at about the age of sixteen, all 
need to be fostered. Similarly the proposals for provision 
of premises, and on a more national level for training of 
teaching staff, should be geared to the ultimate objective. 
In many other directions the developments which an 
authority makes in its own area would in these circum- 
srances be looking forward to the raising of the school 
leaving age by one year. 

On the other hand, if the ultimate realizable objective 
is thought of in terms of providing a full-time education 
to fifteen for the vast majority with a more general 
part-time education in County Colleges, then the more 
the authority at this stage throws the emphasis upon the 
development of its county college programme the better. 
There are many other ways in which this ultimate 
objective can be prepared for. The emphasis in 
secondary modern schools would tend to be on fifth 
year pre-vocational courses, the link with industry 
would be forged more strongly, the planning of premises 
would have in mind the ultimate dual Further Education 
and General Education usages, and the College of Further 
Education would be given am equal place in proposals 
for new building, even if the premises.were used 
temporarily for secondary education purposes. Further, 
the Secondary Technical type of school might well 
find greater favour in a scheme which looked forward to 
universal county colleges. Another development which 
is important if the County College scheme is to be given 
priority, is its link with the Youth Service. Without a 

[Continued on page 468 
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The advantages 


Stanley Bench Planes 


in Practical 
Education 


An instructor’s job can never be an easy 
one, and there are no short cuts to efficient 
teaching, but the minimising of unpro- 
ductive time can be very helpful, and 
enables the instructor to give the time saved 
to extra teaching. 

This is where Stanley Planes are out- 
standing. Apart from producing the finest 
work their use saves valuable time. Here’s 
why. 

Ease of Maintenance The new Stanley 
cutter is made of Nickel Chrome Alloy Steel 
throughout (the old-fashioned. composite 
steel has been discontinued), and this results 
in a higher tempered non-brittle’ cutter. 
The exclusive “ fine-line’’ grinding on the 
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surface which bears the cutting edge gives a 
flatter, keener edge. Both these combine 
to reduce the time and frequency of 
sharpening. 

Improved Design The recessing of the frog 
in its upper surface gives a more rigid cutter 
seating, whilst streamlining has reduced 
weight and lowered the plane’s centre of 
gravity, giving balance and “ feel’ which 
have never been satisfactorily copied. 

The modified curve on the cap iron improves 
the curling and breaking action of the 
shaving; the kidney shaped hole in the 
lever cap locks the cutter assembly firmly 
in position. All exclusive features of 
Stanley Planes. 
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THE Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the National Union of 
Teachers on The Curriculum of the 
Junior School is described on the cover 
as ‘‘ an up-to-date report by experts on the needs of the 
Junior School . . . a mine of information on the schools 
which occupy a central position in our educational 
system.’’ Publishers’ praise is rarely as well me-ited as 
in this case. The Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Miss D. Dymond, have produced a report which can be 
studied with pleasure and with profit by all who are in 
any way concerned with the work of our junior schools. 
The report (published by The Schoolmaster Publishing 
Company, Hamilton House, Hastings Street, London, 
W.C.1) is moderately priced at 7s. 6d. and has the dual 
advantages of completeness and conciseness. In 
172 pages the Committee has given a notable lead in 
what should surely be the next great movement in our 
national system of education, the creation of a sound and 
worthy system of primary education beyond the infant 
school stage. Twenty-seven years have passed since the 
publication of the Hadow Committee’s report on The 
Primary School and much of what the N.U.T. Committee 
says is by way of re-inforcement or logical development 
of recommendations then made. The history of 
education during the past thirty years and in consequence 
the condition of our schools to-day might have been 
very different if the Hadow Committee had begun their 
enquiries as a child begins his education. The Com- 
mittee are right in quoting with approval from Dr. S. J. 
Curtis’ History of Education in Great Britain (University 
Tutorial Press, 1948). 

“.. Logically the (Hadow) Committee should have 

considered the education of infants and juniors before 

proceeding to the education ot the adolescent.” 
Had that been done, the N.U.T. Committee might not 
have had to draw attention to the fact that most junior 
school children are still housed in buildings which are 
unsuitable and so badly designed and congested that 
modetn educational concepts and developments are 
extremely difficult to practice. It is indeed a tragedy 
that in so many’ areas nowadays children attend 
delightful new infant schools until 7+ and almost 
palatial secondary modern schools from 11+, but they 
spend the four vital years from 7 to 11 in the worst of 
all school buildings. Since the Ministry will not even 
yet allow the building of new schools for old, it is good 
to see the sensible suggestion of the committee that 
local education authorities should at least be allowed to 
modernise those old junior school buildings which are 
capable of improvement. It is the considered opinion 
of the Committee that ‘‘ some of the older buildings lend 
themselves readily to renovation and adaptation.”’ 


The Junior 
School. 


* * * * 


THE letter from the Chairman of the 
National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers, Sir 
Philip Morris, C.B.E. to the Minister 
of Education was the immediate. subject of leading 
articles in the principal newspapers: of England. It ‘it 
had done nothing else, the letter performed a most 


The Supply 
of Teachers. 
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valuable service in thus publicising a most serious and 
indeed gravely critical situation. The letter makes it 
clear to the Minister that 16,000 more training college 
places must be provided by 1962 in order to provide an 
annual output of 12,000 new teachers. The latter is the 
minimum necessary if by 1968 it is to be possible to 
enforce regulations made by Parliament over thirteen 
years ago regarding the maximum permissible sizes of 
school classes. Such expansion of the training colleges 
would mean the doubling of their capacity. The 
National Advisory Council, says The Times, might have 
advised the Minister to adopt “‘ soft alternatives,’ such 
as another emergency training scheme for teachers or 
the postponement of the three-years’ course. To go 
back on the decision to have three-year training— 
presumably The Times regards a postponement as a 
renunciation of the whole scheme—would be 
‘‘ pusillanimous’’ unless there was no other way of 
recruiting enough teachers. Is there another way? 
There is a tendency to assume that the provision of 
additional places is the same thing as the filling of them 
not only when they are provided but every year there- 
after. The Times Educational Supplement strangely 
enough takes a different and more realistic attitude. 
The time factor alone may make it impossible during 
the life-time of the present government to act as Sir 
Philip Morris and his Council advise. Any such failure 
to act would inevitably compel the next government to 
postpone the three-year course. The educational system, 
it is argued, would be immeasurably strengthened if 
the present Government would act promptly on the 
advice given and adhere to the timing already announced 
for the three-year courses. 

‘‘The reduction of class-sizes is the one reform to 
which all othe:s should give place ’’—so says The Tymes 
Educational Supplement. ‘‘ We all want to end the 
scandal of overcrowded classes’’—so says The Daily 
Telegraph. Other responsible journals express them- 
selves similarly. Even at the risk of apparent educational 
heresy, one may remark that such comment can be very 
distorting. The tables published in the Minister’s 
Report Education 12 1957 show that in January, 1957 
there were 7,101 classes with not more than fifteen 
pupils on roll—not, as one might expect, Grammar 
School VI Forms but mainly Primary School classes. 
There were also 70,400 classes with from sixteen to 
thirty on roll. Here, of course, allowance must be made 
for the fact that thirty is the statutory maximum for 
classes of senior pupils. Even so it is significant that 
considerably more than half of these sixteen to thirty 
classes consist entirely of Infant and Junior pupils. 
‘‘ The chief and most persistent bugbear in education is 
crowded classes,’’ but surely half empty classrooms and 
under-size classes are a bugbear too. Maxima must not 
be regarded as optima and for that reason no secondary 
school class of thirty to twenty-five should be regarded 
as under-sized. Allowing then, for all these secondary 
school classes, it must still be evident that some 60,500 
classes are well -elow the regulation maxima, some quite 
absurdly so. Any review of staffing difficulty that looks 
only at ‘‘crowded classes’’ and ignores ‘‘ empty 
classes’’ is, to say the least of it, very unrealistic. 
One would have expected both Sir Philip Morris’ 
Council and the Minister, in this time of acute teacher 
shortage, to have regarded the deployment of the 





available teachers as a matter of the very first importance. 
The elimination of uneconomically small classes is as 
necessary as the elimination of unduly large classes. 
Either this must be done or we must reconcile ourselves 
to the postponement sine die of the two further 
developments allowed for in the Butler Act. The 
Council’s new estimate, as the Daily Telepraph observed, 
took no account of ‘‘ pressure for compulsory raising of 
the leaving age.’’ Presumably this means to 16+, for 
the raising of the leaving age to the end of the school 
year after the fifteenth birthday, while constituting a 
tremendously valuable educational advance, would 
make no denands upon the force of teachers. It might 
be said, too, that the Council’s estimate takes no 
account of the quite unestimated but undoubtedly 
great demands which “‘ county colleges ’’ would make. 
* * * * 


Local education authorities have from 

Training for time to time been concerned about 
the Ministry. their policy in relation to students 
training for ordination. Last month it 

was reported that the Rutland County Education 
Committee had given special consideration to the claims 
of students who had successfully completed university 
degree courses and who applied for assistance towards 
their subsequent courses at theological colleges. It was 
reported that the Ministry of Education does not extend 
State Scholarships to cover post-graduate study. That 
is, however, no argument against a local education 
authority paying fees and a maintenance allowance, 
according to circumstances, for a theological course, 
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unless a local education authority is consistent and 
refuses to aid any other type of post graduate study, 
Some have maintained that such assistance would be 
‘‘a form of denominational subsidy.’’ That, too, is no 
sound argument, but merely the use of-words calculated 
to arouse prejudice. Local education authorities, might 
be said to subsidize religious denominations where they 
maintain Church of England, Roman Catholic, Methodist 
and other schools of religious foundation. It may, of 
course, happen that the denomination in question is one 
of doubtful reputation. In that case the Authority 
would act as it would if asked to assist a young man to 
train to be a quack. There is more to be said for the 
view that awards should be given initially to svch 
candidates for the normal duration of the composite 
degree and training course, as is done with prospective 
teachers, doctors, dentists and others. This would be 
helpful to those local education authorities who do not 
like a second request for help three years after the first. 
It should be possible to.agree on the courses which would 
be recognized as essential to professional qualification 
after graduation. It would distinguish between essential 
vocational training and post-graduate study of the kind 
which is little more than a continuance and prolongation 
of the degree course. Some local education authorities, 
having aided a student generously throughout his 
degree course, are naturally not very sympathetic when 
the same student wishes to continue more or less 
indefinitely at the university for some ill-defined course 
of research. If, as Rutland County Council proposes, 
the religious denomination should have some share with 
the local authority in assisting the post-graduate 
theological student, the great industrial concerns should 
take a share in (or better still the whole responsibility 
for) research work of benefit. to them: 


* * * * 


IT is reported that Dr. Caleb Gattegno, 
And Yet a former lecturer in Mathematics at 
More Progress. London University, has devised quite 
revolutionary methods of teaching 
illiterates to read and write. He found, on his recent 
U.N.E.S.C.O. mission to Ethiopia that it was possible 
to teach illiterates to read and write in Amharic, which 
has 231 characters, in a six-hour course. Previous 
estimates for achieving this had varied from four 
months to two years. If his system is sound and can be 
applied to English education it would indeed effect 
untold savings in money and teaching man power. 
Dr. Gattegno claims that his system can be applied to 
any phonetic language. It might therefore require that 
we should firstly adopt a consistent and phonetic 
spelling for the English language, which many would 
in any case regard as a most urgently needed educational 
reform. It is understood that Dr. Gattegno has had 
considerable success in applying his system to his own 
native language of Spanish but that he has not yet 
determined how far he can apply it to English. 





The retirement is announced of Mr. T. B. Willis from 
the position of Divisional Education Officer for the 
Darwen Division of Lancashire. He was appointed in 
1938 as Director of Education for the berough, and 
served previously with the Cheshire and Birkenhead 
education authorities. 





L.C.C. Evening Classes 

‘ Floodlight,”’ the L.C.C’s annual guide to evening 
classes is now on sale. It is in an attractive blue cover 
displaying an aerial view of London with a floodlight on 
County Hall. It lists the well over 500 subjects provided, 
and, as in previous years, it is expected that over 
250,000 people will be taking advantage of the facilities 
offered. 

In the coming session most parts of London (with the 
exception of Stepney and part of south-west London) 
will have a new type of evening institute. In recent 


years there has been an increasing tendency for women’s, 


institutes to enrol men students and men’s institutes to 


‘enrol women. The old division of men’s and women’s 


institutes has therefore been swept away to be replaced 
by a more streamlined service catering for both men and 
women in the same building. 

In addition, the work of literary institutes has been 
reorganized. The South East London Literary Institute 
has been closed, and the courses it provided will be 
available at the new institutes in the area from 
September, 1958 and similar arrangements will be made 
in 1960 in South West London. In Central London, the 
City Literary Institute and St. Marylebone Literary 
Institute will continue as at present. 





—_-- 





Competition for Six Formers 

Latest scheme to be launched by public relations- 
minded Croydon County Borough Council is a £100 
civics essay competition for the town’s sixth-form 
students. Cash prizes of £25 each will go to the boy and 
girl submitting the best answers to the question, 
‘““ What are the ways in which you would like to see 
Croydon develop?’’ Another £50, similarly divided, 
will be awarded for the two outstanding essays on an 
alternative question, ‘‘ What technical and scientific 
problems have arisen for public authorities as a result of 
the growth of large towns? How are they being 
solved ? ’’ 

The competition was suggested by Mr. Leslie Moir, 
secretary of the Croydon Branch of NALGO, and has 
been made possible because of the active support of the 
individuals and bodies concerned with education in the 
borough—the chief education officer, Mr. R. Wearing 
King, the chief inspector of schools, Dr. E. J. Weeks, 
the headmasters and mistresses of grammar schools in 
the area, and the council’s own Education Committee. 

Members of an essay sub-committee, representing the 
council and the schools, will judge the competition, which 
is open to students attending the sixth form of any 
school inside or outside the borough, providing their 
home address is in Croydon, and they were not eighteen 
eo August |. Closing date for entries is January 31, 
1959. 





The freehold interest in Woolverstone Halli—the 18th 
century mansion near Ipswich where the L.C.C. main- 
tains its only secondary boarding school—is to be 
purchased by the L.C.C. from the University of Oxford. 
The purchase includes the sites on which new school 
buildings have recently been erected at a cost of 
approximately £280,000. Woolverstone House, a large 
house near the school, will continue to be held by the 
Council on lease. 
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Divisional Executives’ 
Conference 


The 1958 annual conference of the National Association 
of Divisional Executives for Education is being held at 
Scarborough from the 24th to 26th of this month, when 
Mr. C. S. Tomlinson, B.Sc. of Mid-Derbyshire will be 
installed as president for the ensuing year. 

At the second conference session on the opening day 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education, Sir Edward Boyle, will attend and address 
the conference. Following the Parliamentary Secretary 
the conference will consider and discuss an executive 
committee statement on ‘‘ The Next Step in Education.”’ 
This with the Parliamentary Secretary's address should 
make this session a very profitable and interesting one. 

The main topic for consideration at the third session 
on the next day will be an address by Mr. J. L. Longland, 
director of education for Derbyshire, on ‘‘ The Place of 
Local Administration in Education.’’ The basis of 
Mr. Longland’s address will be a study of the place of 
local administration in the education service, inquiring 
more into the philosophy of administration than into 
its content. What can administration in education do 
apart from keeping a tidy organization of schools? 
What is the relationship between the professional officer 
and the lay administrator? To what extent should 
education be administered on a local basis? How far 
can one reconcile the mechanical forces leading to 
centralization, which may bring schools into quick 
communication with the central office, with the conduct 
of the service on a personal and local basis? To what 
extent is uniformity desirable and to what extent 
diversity ? 

On the final day the address at the fourth conference 
session will be given by Dr. Robin Pedley, head of the 
Department of Education at Leicester University on 
‘‘The Organization of Secondary Education,’’ in the 
course of which Dr. Pedley will give a survey of the 
problems of the comprehensive school. 

There are some twenty resolutions on the order paper 
for consideration by conference, six of which deal with 
the important subject of the shortage and supply of 
teachers, one of them, that from the Don Valley Executive, 
West Riding of Yorkshire, suggests nine recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the Minister of Education. 

There will be of course the usual social functions, 
details of which have been supplied to delegates. 


Artists Materials 


A new 123 page catalogue of Artists Materials and Pencils 
has just been issued by George Rowney and Co., Ltd. Two 
features incorporated in this list which it hoped will add to 
its usefulness are that as many articles as possible are 
illustrated and the method of boxing and the weights and 
sizes are given for every line to facilitate the working out 
of postage, etc. 

Additionally the firm have published a handy pocket 
edition of the catalogue for the convenience of artists and 
industrial users. 

For scholastic users they also issue a special School 
Catalogue listing packs of sizes to suit school requirements. « 
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New National College of Food 


Technology 
Appeal to Industry for Financial Aid. 

British food trade firms have been asked by the 
governors of the National College of Food Technology 
to contribute £50,000 towards the cost of a new modern 
building for the college, to be erected at Weybridge, 
Surrey. The Ministry of Education’s contribution to the 
total cost, estimated at around £350,000, will be about 
£300,000. 

Several food trade associations and related companies 
have agreed to support the appeal and two donations of 
£1,500 and one of £1,000 have already been promised. 

The new college, which is scheduled for completion by 
next April, will be equipped with up-to-date plant 
modified for instructional use in connection with various 
modern food processes such as quick-freezing, dehydra- 
tion and canning. 

In a letter launching the appeal, Sir Frank Shires, 
chairman of the colleze Board of Governors, says the 
future security and development of the British food 
industry depends on the quality and quantity of young 
men and worren trained in the practical application of 
the basic sciences which modern food processing demands. 
The new college will accommodate nearly three times as 
many students as can be accepted at present. The college 
runs a full-time two-year course for food technologists 
leading to the college Diploma, and a four-year 
‘‘ sandwich "’ course leading to the Associateship of the 
college and which, it is hoped, will eventually lead to a 
Diploma in Technology. Post-Graduate courses in 
special aspects of food technology are also available. 
The new building will be used as a centre for residential 
refresher courses during vacation time. 








Crippled Woman Wins Gold Medal 
and Runs Own School 


Though paralysed from the waist down since birth, 
Miss Phyllis Webber, aged thirty-seven, of Albion House, 
Green Lane, Relper, has just been awarded the gold 
medal of the London Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art for speech and drama. For the past two years, 
assisted by the Rev. T. R. Dean, Minister of the Carlton 
Road Congregational Church, Derby, who is an examiner 
in these subjects, she has directed from her wheel chair 
at home the Derbyshire School of Speech and Drama, 
which she founded. She now has about forty pupils, 
both children and adults. 

Much of her success Miss Webber attributes to 
listening to B.B.C. school broadcasts when shé was a 
girl. Except for two years at school from the age of 
eight—after which she had to remain at home because 
of ill-health—and subsequent occasional visits from 
teachers she is entirely self-educated. ‘‘ I used to read 
widely,’’ she said recently, ‘‘ and for four years, I do not 
think I missed a single schools programme. I specially 
enjoyed listening to Sir Walford Davies, Stephen King- 
Hall and Vernon Bartlett.’’ 

The B.B.C. sent her the school broadcasting pamphlets 
and other material, some of which she still uses in her 
own teaching work. She has also written and- produced 
pantomimes for the young people at her Congregational 
church in Belper. 
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PICTURES OF BRITAIN’S PAST 


The history of Britain can be studied with enhanced pleasure with 
the aid of the Ordnance Survey Period Maps :— 
ROMAN BRITAIN 

A map of Britain as it was during the period of Roman occupation. 


BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (two sheets) 


Maps showing sites of historical importance between the end of Roman rule 
and the accession of King Alfred. 


MONASTIC BRITAIN (two sheets) 


Maps covering the period of British Monasticism from the Norman Conquest 
to the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 


ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps showing the most important visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066. 










These maps and all other Ordnance Survey Maps may be obtained for educational purposes direct from the 
publishers at a special discount. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers 
PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


CX6203—Summer Migrants.—Not many names are so 
well known to both bird Ilvers and photographers as that 
of Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. With 32 colour 
photographs of outstanding excellence this filmstrip must 
be a treasured possession. Here nature at its best can be 
brought into the classroom and the town school may be 
as equally favoured as the country school ; indeed for the 
country scholar too there is much here that will not be 
seen in the few years of school life. One cannot fail to 
appreciate the years of patient study that have made such 
photographs possible, and this is the surest way to 
encourage bird watching and bird protection. The first 
20 birds illustrated belong to the perching birds, the first 
ten of which belong to the warbler family so that we have 
a ready means of comparing and identifying all but two of 
the warblers which breed in Britain. The two birds of 
prey included are the hobby and hen harrier. The remaining 
ten are birds of the sea coast-and estuaries. The filmstrip 
has been produced in conjunction with an “ Activity ” 
nature book prepared by P. E. Brown, Esq., M.B.O.U., 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
There are 32 pages of descriptive notes and four sheets of 
poster stamps duplicating the pictures of the strip to be 
stuck in the required spaces by the child with the inquiring 
mind ; for 3s. 6d. from Educational Productions, Ltd. 

* - * - 


€6257—The Boy David.— Another E. J. Tytler production, 
and this time something especially suitable and purposely 
planned for junior play reading in schools, Sunday schools 
and the Children’s Hour activity groups. The photographs 
by Miss Lisel Haas have been taken from the production at 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, March 17th, 1953. 
As there were not many scene variations photography has 
been concentrated on the portrayal of individuals ; this isa 
good thing for the actors are more conveniently linked with 
the dialogue and at a later stage the children may link the 
dialogue with picture sequence. The story of David and 
Goliath is probably the most liked and the most acted of all 
Bible stories for junior children. This version based on 
J. M. Barrie’s well known play is very suitable for the upper 
junior school. The script is lengthy (32 pages) and well 
varied, ensuring that all the time taken in the preparation 
of costumes and setting is well worth while; for this 
purpose alone the 27 photographs will be of considerable 
help, and no elaborate backgrounds will be necessary. 

* a ~ ~ 


E.P. Slidebooks and Epislides.— This ambitious and novel 
production is a combination of an 8}-in. x 5}-in. book 
and eight 2-in. * 2sin. colour slides. When first purchased 
the slides are contained in polythene bags attached by 
staples to the insides of the front and back covers. When 
the slides have been removed from their protective coverings 
they may be placed in eight slots let in the front cover so 
that they may be selected quickly as required. For these 
E:P. have coined the name “ Epislides ’’’ but they are the 
usual cardboard 2-in. 2-in. transparency covers to be 
used in slide carriers. The books are most attractive with 
heavy and durable glossy coloured covers and the printing 
is on glossy art paper. In most cases the photographs in 
colour on the epislides appear as full or half-page black and 
white productions; the letterpress is by an expert con- 
nected with the subject: The titles in the “ Beautiful 
Britain ’’ series at present available are: Westminster 
Abbey, London, The Tower of London, Shakespeare Country, 
Woburn Abbey, Canterbury, Oxford, West Country, Lake 
District and Scotland. At 18s. for the book and slides 




















this is exceptional value. The production has been made 
possible in collaboration with the British Travel Association. 
There are many teacher visitors to this country who make 
their own slides; these epislides will supplement their 
collection as many of the photographs would not be 
possible under normal conditions or without permits ; the 
book, too, as well as being a useful souvenir, is a source of 
ready reference on the bookshelf. 
* * * * 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 


CGA756—Hill Lands of Northern England.—Another 
delightful strip in this lovely series. In the Regional 
Geography series treatment was necessarily broad but here 
we have time to browse and to ponder detail at as close a 
range as we may wish. The pictures show examples of the 
landscapes and activities encountered within the hill area 
of the Pennines, the Cheviots and the North York Moors. 
Two distinct sections are called for in the strip—the areas 
of grit, sandstones and shales and the limestone areas ; 
these are conveniently separated by a map. In both cases 
the changing aspects are noted—the abandoned iron ore 
smelters at Rosedale and the derelict lead smelter Co. 
Durham. The work of the Forestry Commission is well 
dealt with, including the village of Kielder. The encroach- 
ment of birch and bracken on to former pasture shows 
nature’s scheme asserting itself. As in the strip on Chalk- 
lands the importance of locating water is emphasized—-the 
well dressing ceremony at Tissington serving as a reminder. 
There is something interesting here for all ages from 10 vears 
upwards. 26 frames. 

* * * * 

CGA787—Oil in the Middie East.—An excellent strip by 
two well known lecturers in Geography of the University 
of London. The introduction shows how the production 
of oil now falls little short of the world production of coal, 
giving some interesting details relative to the vast increase 
in production in the Middle East. The map of oilfields in 
the Middle East will be most useful especially with reference 
to political considerations. The work of the geologist 
in location oil is well illustrated, the modern air survey 
and seismic survey being included. Drilling is well shown 
too and the subsequent testing of rock and oil samples. 
The simplified diagram of fractional distillation will con- 
siderably enlighten the beginner to what is meant by 
refining. The photograph of Main Square, Kuwait serves 
to show how transport has changed. The fixing of the 
sea-line on a tanker is very clearly shown as are the oil 
derricks at Queen Elizabeth Dock, Manchester. The final 
picture of a factory worker inspecting a sheet of red plastic 
introduces the student to a new science—the petrochemical 
industry, now as advanced in polymers as the coal-tar dye 
industry. 25 frames. 

* ~ * * 


CGA728—The Living Animal.—Having studied carefully 
K. G. Sqarrow’s informative strip ‘‘ The Living Plant” 
(CGA727) the student is ready to take up the theme of 
the importance of plants to animal life both on sea and 
land: “ All flesh is grass.’’ In this strip too the author 
has selected some lovely photographs and again the strip 
is enlightening to the harassed teacher who knows little 
of nature study and seeks for guidance. The strip begins 
with various ways in which animals feed, leading to ‘‘ food- 
chains’ on land and sea. Movement is illustrated by 
diagrams of muscles ; this leads to the nervous system and 
reflex action, followed by respiration. The function of the 
blood in carrying food, waste products and hormones is 
illustrated by diagrams of the circulatory and excretory 
systems of the rat and rabbit. To show growth the various 
stages in the trout’s life history are given and the frog, 
rabbit and badger are selected to illustrate reproduction. 
Especially suitable for the lower classes of Secondary 
Modern and Grammar Schools. 38 frames. 
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GAUMONT BRITISH 


$0457—Leptis Magna.—It is not long since we received 
that impressive strip ‘‘ Pompeii ” (86456). Those interested 
in past history through excavations cannot fail to find this 
strip of absorbing interest for Leptis Magna is still only 
partly excavated and A. W. Bartram was sent specially 
to secure these fine photographs. A map indicates the 
extent of the Roman Empire and a plan shows the portion 
of Leptis Magna excavated to date. The beautiful marble 
fresco of Septimus Severus and his sons makes a worthy 
study for a start and two lovely mosaics are included 
We can look back to the rope marks on a well, see a poul- 
terer’s stall and butcher’s counter, the Basilica and an 
early Christian tombstone. There are several photographs 
showing details of the Hadrianic Baths and the typical 
theatre with its auditorium. Excavated articles included 
are the amphora, a glass beaker and a glass funerary urn 
The author has photographed his two sons exploring the 
ruins in some of the pictures to give life; we hope the 
children who view them will be as interested as these two 
scholars appear to be. 48 frames bringing the past before 
our eyes. 

* * *. * 

8486—-The Merchant of Venice.—We have had the 
pleasure of reading J. T. Stoker’s introductions and notes 
on Moliere’s plays ; we are glad to find his services enlisted 
in this production. Formerly lecturer at Aberdeen 
University he is now Head of Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Memorial University of Newfoundland. He has much 
advice to give and it cannot be bettered, and how many 
would have thought of tabulating the appearances of the 
actors so well as has been done in the table on page 3 of 
the notes. Instead of illustrating the play with shots from 
one single production he has combed many sources so as 
to make comparisons. 44 frames present incidents from the 
play; 8 illustrate some of the most famous Shylocks— 
Macklin, Edmund Kean, Henry Irving, Beerhohm Tree 
John Gielgud, Paul Rogers, Frederick Valk and Robert 
Helpmann together with copious notes of what the critics 
have said of each ; this is excellent training for the student 
and the notes on the other frames will be found very helpful 
and full of suggestions. Altogether this is a strip which 
will bring the play to life and instil an appreciation of 
Shakespeare in place of the loathsome drudgery sometimes 
practised. 

+ * * e 

$465—Great Expectations.—The photographs are taken 
from the film directed for the Rank Organization by David 
Lean. In the notes S. H. Osgood, M.A. states the age group 
for introducing the novel as 7-14 years but we think the 
value doubtful for lower juniors. In the notes on the frames 
(8 pages) only snatches from Dicken’s have been quoted 
whereas E. J. Tytler’s notes on the same production 
(E.P. 4912) are alive with quotations (32 pages). In this 
strip 38 frames are given, in the other 47; 15 frames are 
common to both, so that if we have the two strips there 
will be 60 photographs available of the film production. 


7 7 7. - 
$C0452—Spring. 24 frames. 
$0453—-Summer. 24 frames. 
$0458—Autumn. 27 frames. 


These delightful colour strips: are produced by Edita 
Films (France) in association with the G.B. Filmstrip 
Department. They are intended mainly for Junior children 
and their purpose is to encourage observation and apprecia- 
tion of what goes on in the countryside. In this they 
succeed admirably, but from a purely Nature Study point of 
view it must be remembered that the photographs were 
taken in the Alpine region of France. However, the 
characteristics of the seasons are as well portrayed as in 





any strips produced in this country ; and there is excellent 
correlation with the English lesson, for in her teaching 
notes Miss Marie Stuart has included a passage of poetry 
for almost every frame, and as the major portion of these 
extracts is taken from ‘‘ The Book of a Thousand Poems ”’ 
(Evans) those who use the book will find added pleasure 
here. In all there are some 75 poems to correlate with 
most of the 75 frames—scope for many lessons. 


$0452 has some lovely photographs of blossoms and 
early spring flowers, though the primroses shown are pale 
mauve varieties. The second portion deals with new 
births in bird and animal life, and part three shows what 
has to be done in fields and gardens. 


80453 commences with haymaking and continues with 
superb pictures of flowers and fruit. The butterfly shown 
in frame 15 is not the Marbled White as stated, but one of 
the Apollo species not found in Britain. Seaside holidays 
and mountaineering are dealt with and a thunderstorm and 
forest fire depicted. 


$0458 fully illustrates the ‘‘ Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.’’ The golden browns in many of the pictures are 
a pleasure to see. Quinces and pumpkins we are not familiar 
with—nor grapes as we see them here in the vineyard. 
The farmer with his plough, the sportsman with his gun 
and the labourer sweeping the dead leaves provide the 
human touch, while the final picture of the chrysanthemum 
takes us into November. 


* * ” * 


$0454—-Flowers.—A strip in the ‘‘ Learning for Living ”’ 
series produced by Edita Films (France) in association with 
G.B. As in the strips on the seasons the idea is to encourage 
appreciation of flowers, the prime factors in the selection 
being beauty and varied formation. All are lovely studies 
but mainly reds and browns and yellows—one feels the 
absence of blue and mauves as the strip proceeds; even 
the author comments on the lovely blue of the delphinum 
and hydrangea in this country. However there is much 
here to focus a child’s attention, both on the flowers and 
the poets who wrote about them, for Miss Stuart has 
included 18 quotations from the poets to embellish the 
script. 24 frames. 

* * - *” 


$C456—Pompeii.—No one word title can mean so much 
as this, for Pompeii spells destruction and resurrection. 
This strip, produced by Edita Films (France) has brought 
the past to us in superb colour renderings. The introductory 
frames show a reconstructed Patrician House, both in 
elevation and plan and,an excellent plan of the town. 
With the exception of three drawings all the remaining 
frames are photographs. Many of these are close-up details 
of portions of buildings such as a mosaic, an inscription, a 
gutter spout, a mural and an altar. Others show a baker’s 
oven, part of a mill, an amphora and a chariot. The 
remainder of the strip shows the ruins of buildings—and 
all the well known ones are pictured here. Certainly there 
will be many who will be glad to have this first class strip. 
32 frames. 

x * * * 


$415—-Understanding the Ordnance Map 1— Buildings. 

$416— Understanding the Ordnance Map 2—Settiements. 

Let it be clearly understood that these strips are not 
concerned with identifying the signs on a map—it is assumed 
that the viewer will already have a working knowledge of 
the general principles of map reading. This series is 
intended to introduce to the viewer the more subtle skills 
of map interpretation with special reference to the one inch 
Ordnance Survey. The limit of delineation is first discussed 
at some length; and as at this scale of 1 /63363 one-third of a 
millimetre represents about 70 feet, anything less than 
70 feet cannot be indicated accurately—it will either be 
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UNIQUE” 
Revolving Suriace Chalkboards 


There are now 17 Standard Sizes: 


@ WALL FIXING TYPES 
@ MOVEABLE TYPES ON CASTORS 
@ PORTABLE TYPES 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND FULL PRICE LIST 








The illustration is of Type No. 12 (Portable), the latest addition to the 
wide range of 


“UNIQUE” REVOLVING 
SURFACE CHALKBOARDS 








Patentees and Manufacturers: Excerpt from letter dated 14/8/58: 


WILSON & GARDEN LTD. 


Newtown Street, Kilsyth, by Glasgow 
Telephone: KILSYTH 3291/2 Telegrams: UNIQUE, KILSYTH 


“Please send full details of ‘Unique’ 
Blackboards. The one in our Science 
Room has been in use over 20 years 
and has given excellent service.’ 


WILTSHIRE SCHOOL. 














Education in 1957 


Report of the Ministry of Education covering all aspects 
of primary, secondary and further education, teachers 
recruitment and training, welfare services, school building 
and university awards, Following the report are nearly 
one hundred statistical tables summarising public edu- 
cation in England and Wales during the year 1956-57, 
(Cmnd, 454) 9s. (post 7d.) 





The inkwell above is of Oak 
finish i ink- 
a Sa © oe Choice of Careers 


powder inks, The top removes 








for cleaning. Its number :— 
888, Two sizes: Height 1} in, 
No. 887 above is of white china Diameter 1? in. or Height 
with closed top. Height 1} in., 1 in,, Diameter 1} in, 
Diameter 1} in, 


Please contact our nearest stockist 
who will be pleased to give you 
details of our complete range and 
prices, We also have available a 
full range of scholastic penholders. 





No, 188 (right) of the unspillable straight 
sided type with removable top, Diameter 
2 in., Height 2 in, 


SETTEN AND DURWARD LTD., BENSON ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM, [3 Tel.: NORthern2/61-2 





Two recent additions and a new edition in this popular 
series, 


Journalism and Press Photography (No. 83) 
1s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Nursing for Men (No, 89) 1s. 6d. (post 2d.) 
Domestic Science and Dietetics (4th edition) (No. 13) 


1s. (post 4d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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omitted or enlarged conventionally as are some roads 
The strip goes on to show how the draughtsman may deal 
with rows of houses, semi-detached or detached, and how 
he will possibly represent blocks of buildings, industrial or 
otherwise, and factories. This leads on to street patterns 
as shown in commercial centres, suburban areas or planned 
estates. 25 frames. Part 2 follows on to interpret the 
farm, the hamlet, the village, small county town, large 
county town and finally the city. The strip is intended to 
be used in close connection with the script, otherwise the 
purpose of many diagrams cannot be understood ; working 
thus one can see the interesting possibilities of interpreting 
from the map much more than the conventional signs allow 
To illustrate various points sections of one-inch Survey have 
been included. There is no doubt that the suggestions in 
this strip will help the student to become an enthusiastic 
map reader. 28 frames. 





Continued from page 456. 


system of compulsory County Colleges, the Youth 
Service will always be a weak part of the Further 
Education scheme. Linked with County Colleges it 
becomes an integral part of Further Education. 
Similarly the grammar school organization might be 
affected by a closer relationship with industry and 
Centres of Further Education, including Colleges of 
Technology, so that pupils naturally left the grammar 
school to take up suitable industrial appointments 
combined with further education, without the possible 
suggestion that because they had not gone through the 
full Sixth Form course and on to the university (or 
equivalent) they had failed to benefit by grammar school 
education. 

Posed in this way the problem of the alignment of the 
educational programme is not an academic exercise ; it 
is upon smaller decisions taken at this stage and within 
the next few years that the pattern of education in the 
future depends. 

Where should the emphasis be placed? Is it that the 
whole development of a child’s life to eighteen should be 
predominantly a matter of education, although from 
fifteen it has a close link with industry, or is it that 
sixteen is the minimum age to which universal com- 
pulsory education ought to be provided in the interest 
of individual personal development, industrial com- 
petence and the formation of civic responsibility ? 


Mr. T. Glyn Davies, director of education for 
Montgomeryshire for the past fifteen years, has been 
appointed director for Denbighshire. 


The British Board of Film Censors, through their 
advisory committee on films for children, are to make an 
investigation in those parts of Scotland which have 
neither cinemas nor television so that they can compare 
the children there with children accustomed to these 
forms of entertainment. Making this announcement at 
the Edinburgh festival, Mr. John Trevelyan, secretary 
of the board and chairman of the advisory committee, 
said it ‘‘ was hoped to see what the children in those 
happy places were like, compared with youngsters 
bombarded with entertainment and everything else from 
these mechanical means.’’ 
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| MISCELLANY 


Twenty-five members of the National Union of 
Students are now in the Soviet Union on a month’s 
educational visit as the guests of the Student Council of 
the Committee of Youth Organizations of the U.S.S.R. 

* * * * 


The Textile Institute announces the award of its 
Warner Medal to Mr. E. Lord of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association, Didsbury, Manchester, 
20. The award is made “in recognition of outstanding 
work in textile science.’’ Mr. Lord joined the B.C.I.R.A. 
in 1930 as a laboratory assistant and following part-time 
study obtained a general B.Sc. at London University in 
1933. Three years later he obtained a further special 
B.Sc. degree in mathematics. 

* * * * 


Professor J. H. Biggart, Professor of Pathology at 
Queen’s University, Belfast; Professor Kossweg, a 
German (Zoology), and Professor L. Dawson, an 
American (Engineering), three founding members of 
Baghdad University, who were appointed some time 
before the revolution to integrate the thirteen colleges in 
Iraq into one university, have received notice of the 
cancellation of their appointments following the appoint- 
ment of an Egyptian as president of the University. 

* * * * 


Introducing a programme of American public health 
films at a conference organized by the Scottish 
Educational Film Conference Committee Mr. Ralph P. 
Creer, director of the motion pictures and medical 
television division of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, revealed that a new mouth-to-mouth process of 
artificial respiration, instead of the familiar method by 
chest pressure, has now been officially adopted by 
National Red Cross Chapters in the United States for 
children only. 











* * * * 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents has 
appointed Mr. E. T. Bannister as its National Cycling 
Organizer. This appointment is in response to the 
request by the Minister of Transport for the society to 
undertake the National Safe Cycling Scheme outlined in 
the report made to him by the Working Party on Child 
Cyclists. A considerable expansion of its existing 
Cycling Proficiency Scheme is envisaged, and the setting 
up of a National Safe Cycling Committee of the Society, 
to include representatives of all cycling interests, local 
authority organizations, the Police and educational 
bodies. 

* * * * 

Abingdon School, Berkshire, are appealing for £50,000. 
They want to convert the big school, built in 1870, into 
a fully equipped library and then go on to build an 
assembly hall, a tuck-shop and a swimming bath or 
squash and fives courts. The school was probably 
founded before the Norman Conquest and was re-endowed 
by John Roysse in 1563. Since 1945 they have spent 
over £100,000 on rebuilding and buying and adapting 
adjoining property. The number of boys in the school 
has doubled in the same time. There are now 500 there, 
of whom nearly 200 are boarders. There were 118 in the 
sixth form last year. 
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PRACTICALLY 
UNBREAKABLE 


TOUGHENED 


rs / | 48) Glassware 
Guaranteed for a yeat/ 





Big news about “ Duralex”’ Every piece of this 
amazingly economical glassware is now 
guaranteed for 12 months against breakage 

in normal use. 19 times to:eher than ordinary 
glass, it’s proof azainst boi: ing liquids; won’t 


crack, craze or discolour. 





“DURALEX” IS 


e Attractive 
« Hygienic 
* Durable 





When re-ordering, be sure to specify:— 


“DURALEX” 


Made in France 
TOUGHENED HEATPROOF TABLEWARE 
“Duralex”’ is obtainable through glass wholesalers, or communicate 
with Jules Lang & Son, 96 Hatton Garden, London, EC1. (HOL 8687) 
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READY MADE 


Transparent, Protective 


BOOK SLEEVES 


BY THE ROLL 
FITS ANY SIZE BOOK 


NO WASTE—Cut off any length required. 


The success of the Morane Sleeve is 
twofold—it will fit all books (no need 
now to stock many different sizes) and 
the required length can be cut off to suit 
each book, which shows a great saving 
of material. 

The cost is low—yet the Morane Sleeve 
is efficient to handle and is a most 
practical method of giving protection to 
books against finger marking, dirt and 
damage—and your books last longer. 
With the Morane Sleeve Roll handy, 
new books can be given protection 
immediately. 

Send coupon for full details of Ready Made 
Sleeves. Please state if also interested in 
other Morane Plastic Protection methods. 


ANE PROTECTION °°. 
MOR AND WASHABLE 


Send coupon to: 






SOLD IN THE ROLL 


MOROL LTD. Sie iinscntninishevhnentbibdecitbiinisbebehttlivetusisuniectmrinanueeniens 
(Associate Morane 
Plastic Co., Ltd.) PIU s:iacescecinenanaswavinkctgiauselpussecisneavenscsadpnceeeatunee 


21, Woodthorpe Rd. 
Ashford, Middx. 














SnolWhite 


DRYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 


SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 


to suit all requirements. 


Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 


Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


J. GLOVER & SONS Lro. 


101, GROTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.18 
Phone: VANdyke 7755. 











A first-class 

instrument in its price 
range, of excellent design 
and reliable British 
workmanship. 


Enbeeco 


FIELD 


Portable 
Microscope 


MAGNIFICATIONS 
x 50 to x 200 


A miniature microscope for school and college laboratory, the 
home and outdoors. Focusing by rotating the milled collar. 
Stage: 2}”x 2}” is covered with acid free material and fitted with 
two stage clips. Height extended—1I0}?". Height closed—7’. Metal 
case as illustrated, is provided with two a clips to attach to 
the base of the FIELD micr h the instrument base 
is a handle for carrying. Optional accessories available at extra 
cost. Condenser with iris diaphragm, 4mm. focus objective to 
give magnification of approximately x 7 


PRICE £8 I5s. 0d. 


Fuller details gladly sent on request. 


NEWBOLD & BULFORD LTD. 


ENBEECO HOUSE, ROGER ST., GRAY’S INN RD., W.C.!I 
Telephone: CHAncery 5614 (3 lines) 






































will hold 
50 CYCLES 
when you install 


CIBBONS 





Please write for details. 


JAMES GIBBONS LIMITED, ST. JOHN’S WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFS. 








Whenever you change .. . 
CHANGE FOR THE BETTER TO 


ESOME 
CASWEU 


“BEST IN THE FIELD’’—for all sports! 


The ‘LITESOME’ range of finest 
quality sports clothing includes: 


% FOOTBALL SHIRTS AND SHORTS 
% LEN HUTTON CRICKET CLOTHING 
% TRACK SUITS AND WINDCHEATERS 


Also Tony and Joy Mottram Tennis Clothing, Swimwear, 
Beachwear, “Grand Slam'’ Cushion Foot Socks, “ Positex’’ 
Non-Shrink Football Stockings, Squash Clothing, Table 
Tennis Shirts and Shorts, elastic goods, etc., and the 
famous ‘ LITESOME’ Supporters (available in all waist 
sizes). Obtainable from all good sports shops and outfitters 


ASK FOR ‘ LITESOME ' BY NAME 
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Sole Manufacturers: FRED HURTLEY & SON LTD. 
Dept. 196, KEIGHLEY, YORKSHIRE 





BOOK NOTES 











——— 
The Graded Teacher—Beginners, Primary, Junior and 
Senior. Edited by Sydney.C. Rucker. (4 vols. Nat. 


Sunday School Union, 7s. each.) 

An important development has taken place in the 
Sunday School calendar this year. The official Sunday 
School year as observed by the various organizations and 
denominations represented on the British Lessons Council 
is being changed, and instead of running from January to 
December it will, from this Autumn, run from the first 
Sunday in October to the last Sunday in September, 1959. 
To meet this situation the N.S.S.U. have brought out their 
“Graded Teacher” series of annual volumes earlier and 
they are now ready. As usual there is one for each of the 
main grades of the modern Sunday School—Beginners, 
Primary, Junior and Senior. These popular series of lesson 
helps are well up to standard, and plus a copy of the Bible, 
will provide the keen teacher with his minimum require- 
ments when preparing an attractive and effective lesson. 
In addition to full notes on the lesson, these volumes contain 
many suggestions for additional study by the teacher, and 
there are varied suggestions for expression work and for 
activities by the scholars. 

Although primarily designed for Sunday School teachers 
they will also be found useful by day school teachers, 
particularly the Beginners’ volume which may make a 
special appeal to teachers dealing with children of three 


to four years of age. 
” x - * 


101 Things for a Boy to Make, by A. C. Horth. (B. T. 

Batsford, 9s. 6d.) 

The fact that this is the tenth edition of this book is 
evidence of its popularity and success. The present volume 
has been revised and brought up-to-date by P. Yabsley and 
W. A. Banham and contains detailed and fully illustrated 
instructions for making a host of articles mostly of a house- 


hold character. 
* + 7” * 


International Year Book of Education, 1957, 

Bureau of Education, 25s.) 

Until a few years ago, education on the international 
plane was in an inferior position as compared with other 
spheres. Whereas it was relatively easy to form an idea of 
educational theories, it was almost impossible to discover 
facts and to know what had taken place throughout the 
world in the field of education or to discern the trends 
characterising the evolution of educational development. 
This International Yearbook of Education of which this is 
the XIXth volume, has enabled that gap in knowledge to 
be filled. Thanks to the national reports from seventy- 
three countries to be found in this work, thanks also to the 
comparative study figuring at the beginning of the volume, 
and to the statistical tables and the repertory of senior 
officials in the Ministries of Education which it contains, 
the reader can become informed, on the international plane, 
concerning the educational progress which was made during 
the year 1956-1957. Here is a very summarized form are 
some of the educational characteristics of that year: 
(a) the average increase in education budgets amounted to 
15 per cent. as compared with 14-5 per cent. the previous 
year; (b) in the field of free compulsory education the 
emphasis this year has been on the extension of free 
schooling rather than on the lengthening of the compulsory 
period ; (c) the average percentage increase in the number 
of secondary school pupils (9 per cent.) exceeded that of 
the number of primary school pupils by two and a half 
per cent. (6-5 per cent.) ; (d) the proportion of changes 
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WOOILS 


YOU NEED 


Hand tools and equipment for— 
JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 


AND ART METAL CLASSES 


We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
requisitions 


Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 
the country 


Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Ltd. 


92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 








Martin Classic 


Organs 


These new two-manual organs are of 
particular interest to schools. They 
contain three or four times as many 
sound sources as any other electronic 
instrument and can lead the singing of 
a large congregation without over- 
amplification. The Consoles are, more- 
over, orthodox and suitable for teaching 

2 rank organ from £1,350 

3 rank organ from £1,650 

4 rank organ from £1,950 


Contracts completed for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools: in hand for North- 
ampton and Khartoum Cathedrals 


Please write for details to : 

THE MILLER ORGAN CO., LTD., 
Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : NORWICH 47302 

demonstrations by ap 


Tg pions at 
STEINWAY HALL, 1-2, ST. GEORGES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.1 























PHOTOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL TEAM GROUPS 
FORM GROUPS, PANORAMIC GROUPS 
INDIVIDUAL PORTRAITS 


Tel. : MIDLAND 4081 


39, CORPORATION ST., BIRMINGHAM, 2 











A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


FURSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 
Special attention is paid to safety, versatility, robustness and 
value for money. Hundreds of schools have been supplied 
in all parts of the country. May we send you details ? 
W. J. FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Bristol. 














value of school records. 





What Better Memento can there be 
than the School Photograph ? 


Traditional part of school life for generations, the photograph is eagerly welcomed by 
the pupils. It fosters their self-respect, their pride in and affection for their school and 
teachers, and is a treasured possession of the parents. It adds immeasurably to the 


H. TEMPEST LTD., School Photographers 
MUNDELLA WORKS, NOTTINGHAM te. : 89673 (31ines) 
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Dunlop 


P.T. SHOES 





for quality 
and hard 


} oti ear 


Limited 






<= 







TENBY 
In black or tan double- 
texture canvas with dark crepe sole. SS 
For children or adults. Also available 
n gusset and T-strap styles 
One example from the wide range of Dunlop 
Sport and P.T. shoes. 
DUNLOP FOOTWEAR LTD. SPEKE, LIVERPOOL 















Correct in size, weight & play in every way 
MOULDED ’ 


yy MOULDED 
FOOTBALL “a VOLLEY 
Size 5—I8 panel. 


a BALL 

0 1f2 

Size 4—I2 panel. OOT RAL! A 12-panel ball of 
In Orange, Tan or = 


— 5-ply re- 
White. Very durable inforcedconstruction 
and ideal for practice 


and patent double 
purposes. 


h 












seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 


MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITRE 


BRANO 


MOULDED 


BALLS 
70-OAY 


MOULDED 
NET BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication. 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
for long life. 





MOULDED 
BASKET 
BALL 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 


From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 

















introduced into secondary curricula or syllabuses was 
slightly higher than for primary education (one country 
in two); (e) the first signs of intensive training for tech- 
nicians pointed out in the 1956 Yearbook have developed 
further; (f) although the problem of primary teacher 
shortage has passed the acute phase in certain countries, 
the discrepancy between supply and demand in secondary 
education, especially for mathematics and science teachers, 
is becoming increasingly widespread ; (g) from the point 
of view of the status of teachers, increases in salary are 
recorded in rather more than a quarter of the seventy-three 
countries supplying data for the yearbook. 
* * * * 


Handiguide to Gardening and Garden Tools, by Percy 

Thrower, N.D.H. (Educ. Productions, 2s. 6d.) 

The fact that it is written by that well-known T.V 
expert, Percy Thrower, is sufficient guarantee of the value 
of this book. Its intention is to demonstrate in clear text 
and illustrations how amateur gardeners of all ages can 
plan and cultivate their gardens so as to obtain the best 
results—in terms both of pleasure and of produce. It is 
fully illustrated in colour and divided into four sections 
dealing with the four seasons of the year. Details are 
included about growing roses, vegetables, soft fruits and 
seedlings, with valuable advice on cropping plants and 
flower gardens ; and Mr. Thrower also gives sound guidance 
on the selection, use and care of garden tools, and hints on 
soil cultivation and preparation. 


Festivals of the World 


The educational department of the International Wool 
Secretariat have just published a further set of very 
attractive wall sheets, The subject is “ Festivals of the 
World,’’ and the series consists of twelve sheets, each 
184 inches by 134 inches. The pictures are beautiful colour 
photographs of representative festivals in twelve different 
countries, and interesting notes beneath each picture give 
details of the nature and origin of the celebrations. Issued 
at the low price of 9s. per set these sheets will be very 
popular in schools and elsewhere. 

* * * * 

Two other new wall charts come to hand this month from 
Educational Productions. Both are additions to their 
popular ‘“‘ Tools”’ series, showing the correct use and 
maintenance of tools. They are prepared as aids for 
handicraft lessons and trade training courses in secondary 
schools and technical colleges. The present charts show the 
‘Sawbench ” and ‘ Bandsaw.” 

The first named illustrates the 19 inch Sawbench, its 
operation and use. There are individual drawings to show 
cross-cutting, ripping and mitring techniques, and the 
correct method of setting, sharpening and ranging the saw. 
Advice-is also given on lubrication and maintenance. 

The second shows the 16-inch canting table bandsaw, 
labelling the important parts and explaining their functions. 
The use of the tool for sawing curves and for ripping is 
illustrated, advice is given on lubrication and maintenance, 
and there are diagrams to show how to set the bandsaw 
teeth and sharpen the blade correctly. 


A Berlin message says that in the curriculum for the 
new term which commenced this month it is laid down 
that East German school children aged thirteen to 
seventeen will have to do a day’s manual labour each 
week in factories or on farms. The new scheme, called 
polytechnical education, is stated to be aimed at bringing 
the children into closer contact with production work. 
The children ‘‘are to learn to love work and the 
workers.”’ 
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by the specialists in 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
& CURTAINS 


Recent contracts include: 


King Edward’s Schools, Birmingham; Stockland Green S.M. 
School, Birmingham; M.S. School, Ixworth; The Grammar 
School, Stanley; Dunsmore Girls’ School, Rugby; The 
Grammar School, Wisbech. 


Stage layouts and estimates submitted without obligation 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD 


CLEMENT STREET, BIRMINGHAM |! 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 Telegrams: CARPETS, BIRMINGHAM 











For all your BOOK requirements 
and SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, TRY 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


Public Library and School Contractors, 


BOOKS HAVE A ‘LASTING’ appeal when fitted with our 
attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 
Please send for list of sizes and prices 
JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. : 78568 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes ; Uncut 
moquette Ils. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, Pirelli resilient webbing, Latex foam cushions, etc. 
Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 3, Villiers Road, 
London, N.W.2. 








THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate, 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road. 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345. 





FILMSTRIPS.—Over 3,000 titles for sale or return. Subjects from 
over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue free. See below. 





16mm. SOUND FILM HIRE LIBRARY. — Educational and 
entertainment subjects. Discount and block booking reductions. 
Nearly 1,000 titles. Write now for fully illustrated colour catalogue 
free. John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, Brighton. 25918. 





ORGANISERS.—For your Christmas Bazaar, Dance or Party— 
Toys, Fancy Goods, Novelties, etc., at wholesale prices. Catalogue 
FREE from Fanfare Productions (C) 135, Canterbury Road, 
London, N.W.6. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





LONDON, S.W.1.—ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, VIC 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. & C., E. Fires, “‘A.T.M. Radio.” Props. : 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. School Teachers and Friends. Sept. !-3. £8. 5. 0. 
inclusive. Belga (inclusive) Holidays, 368, Grays Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 3 day visits for Schools, from £7. 10.0. Belga 
(Inclusive) Holidays, 368, Grays Inn Road, W.C.|. 








S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF WOOD AND METALWORK, TOOLS 
AND MACHINERY FREE TO HEADMASTERS AND INSTRUCTORS 














The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 

















TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


Over 600 different items of toys and novelties offered to 

School Government Chronicle readers at wholesale prices, 

write for catalogue, FANFARE PRODUCTIONS, 135, 
Canterbury Road, London, N.W.6. 














ALL MAKES OF NEW CAR RADIOS 
2-9-6 deposit. Nine monthly payments of £2-5-7. 
Fitting 4 hours—or install it yourself. Pye-Way 
Transistor £20-9-6 ; Philips £23-12 6 ; Philco £29-8-0 ; 
Motorola Transistor £31-2-1. Others. Postal Dispatch. 
Fitting instructions. Exchange. Trade supplied. 
Export (tax free). Call. Write. Describe car. 
TARRANT & FRAZER LTD., 67, Chalk Farm Rd., 
London, N.W.1. GUL. 1350 or 10, Winchester Mews 
London, N.W.3. PRI 6159. Open Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 














CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD, 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 
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HYGIENE ON § HAND 
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ZALPON removes dirt and grime 
easily, yet, being a specially 
formulated washing cream, it 
is smooth and gentle to hands 
—even for women and children. 
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ZALPON costs less 
than any other kind 
of soap. Asingle pint 
gives up to 2,000 
thorough washes! 


ZALPON is a most economical ‘‘third tap’’ ZALPON, being pilfer-proof, means wash- 
in every really hygienic washroom. The ing cream is always available; hygiene 
dispenser includes a patent device to always on hand. It can’t melt away on 
deliver measured quantities of cream basins like bar soap, nor can it run 
from an unbreakable container. ie | through the fingers like liquid soap. 


ZALPON has been awarded the 


Certificate of the Royal Institute Ts A) iy 
ia fe ~ ZALPON 


The Green Cross* THE THIRD TAP FOR EVERY BASIN 


sign means a whole 
industry devoted to 
the service of Public 
Health with Izal* 
Products. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS AND COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


vernment Publishing Co., Ltd., by Taz Breuincuam Painters, Ltp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham 5, and 
Published at Cobhaaa House, 24, Black Friars Lane, E.C4. 
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